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Songlet. 
Unseal, sweet music, 
Thy golden store ; 
Song’s tuneful balsam 
Around me pour! 


With me grieve softly, 
With me weep sore, 
Nor, mild consoler, 
Thy task give o’er, 


Till Life regaineth 
The smiles it wore, 
Till sorrow sleepeth, 
Tears flow no more! 
Fanny Martone Raymonp. 





Stradivarius and the Violin. 
By F. J. Fers. 
TYransiated for this Journal by Henny W. Betrows. 
(Centinued from page 338 ) ¥ 

Se much obscurity hangs over the second 
peried of Stainer, and there are such contradic- 
tory reports that,in the absence of authentic 
docurients, we can only pass it over. All that 
we can draw from the inscriptions on the genuine 
instruments produced during the second epoch 
is, that Stainer lived and worked at Absom from 
1650 to 1667. It is said that he was then assisted 
in his work by his brother, Mark Stainer, who 
wasa monk. A violin, which belonged to the Mar- 
quis de la Rosa, a grandee of Spain, and which 
Lupot had seen; another of Count Marp, an 
amateur at Paris; another belonging to Frey, an 
ancient member of the orchestra of the opera 
and a musical editor ; finally an admirable alto, 
in possession of Matrot de Treville, former gov- 
ernor of the port of Lorient, were formerly the 
only instruments of the second epoch of Stainer, 
authentically known at Paris. The celebrated 
violinist, M. Alard, possesses one of the highest 
beauty, now. 

According to tradition, Stainer retired to a 
Benedictine convent after the death of his wife, 
and there passed the rest of his days. Follow- 
ing the same uncertain authority, we learn that 
he wished to close his work with the making of 
twelve violins of an extra finish, to be sent to 
the twelve Electors of the Empire. There was 
in the hands of Cartier, in 1817, a violin, which 
had formerly belonged to the Duke of Orleans, 
grand-father of King Louis Phillippe, which then 
passed into the possession of the violinist Navoi- 
gille. It is called one of those twelve precious 
instruments. The sonority—pure, silvery and 
clear—was charming. The varnish was of a 
lovely gilded quality. 

There is now at Paris a true Stainer, which 
we have heard played by Sivori, and which, 
although of a very small pattern, has an extra- 
ordinary splendor of tone and is very sympathetic. 
Count Castel-Barco, at Milan, possesses also an 
alto of this master, which is a model of perfec- 
tion, both in workmanship and in the quality of 
its sound. This distinguishcd amateur possesses 





two quatuors of Stradivarius—very remarkable 
instruments ;— another of Joseph Guarnerius ; 
a foyrth of Nicolas Amati; and finally a quatuor 
of Stainer, of which the alto just named forms a 
part. These instruments, used for the kind of 
music to which they are suited, yield effects not 
obtainable with any others. 

From the school of Stainer came Matthias 
Albani, born in 1621 at Bolzano, in the Italian 
Tyrol. The works of this artist have too much 
swell ; the varnish is of a reddish brown. The 
third and fourth strings are nasal ; the second has 
power and roundness; and the treble is brilliant, 
but dry. Albani died at Bolzano in 1673. 

The son of Albani, also called Matthias, was 
born at Bolzano about the middle of the 17th 
century. After learning the art of making violins 
in his father’s shop, and the workshops of Cre- 
mona, he made some instruments which have 
been thought almost equal to those of the Amati. 
Gerber, who confounds him with his father, men- 
tions two violins, which belong to the violinist 
and composer Albinoni, one dated 1702, the 
other 1709. 

There was another Albani, who worked in 
Sicily during the first half of the 17th ceutury. 
His instruments bear no Christian name, and of 
his life nothing is known. There is in Brussels 
a small violin, which has a splendid volume of 
sound, and which wears an inner inscription: 
Signor Albani in Palermo, 1633. 

Matthias Klotz, or Clotz, a Tyrolese maker, 
was the best pupil of Stainer. After the death 
of his master, he established a manufactory of 
instruments, whose forms are commonly imitated 
from Stainer, but which have less distinction in 
quality of tone. The larger part of Klotz’s 
works were between 1670 and 1696. Many exist 
bearing his name of a later date; but it is thought 
that they were made by his sons, and that they 
did not put their own names upon their works 
until after the death of their father. 

George, Sebastian and Egide Klotz, sons of 
Matthias, made violins not without merit—but 
they are less prized in Germany than their 
father’s. These artists had, it is skid, the fashion, 
when an instrument turned out in their shop, 
better finished in details and form and of a finer 
quality than common, of putting the name of 
Stainer upon it—and to this fraud are to be trac- 
ed the counterfeit Stainers in the market. The 
whole Klotz family lived in the Tyrol, and these 
made numerous pupils—founders of all the in- 
strument-factories in that region. 

There existed a maker by the name of George 
Klotz in 1754 at Mittenwald upon the Iser, near 
Landshut in Bavaria. A violin of his, dated 
from that place in that year, we have seen. No- 
thing indicates whether he was or was nota 
grandson of Matthias. 

Among foreign workmen, who had been with 
Antoine Stradivarius, we distinguish: 1. 
Medard, who afterwards worked in Paris, and 


then at Nancy, from 1680 to 1720. He was the 
founder of the trade in Lorraine. 2. Ambroise 








Decombre, of Tournay (Belgium), who, on re- 
turning to his own country, worked at his art 
from 1700 to 1735. There are excellent basses 
known to have come from him. 3. Frangois Lu- 
pot, of Stuttgard, who wrought in that city from 
1725 to 1750; he was the father of the manu- 
facturer of the same name who established him- 
self at Paris in the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury. 4th and last, Jean-Vuillaume de Mire- 
court, who made good instruments from 1700 to 


1740. 





(Conclusion in our next). 





Theatre Orchestras. 
From the New York Tribune. 


If there is one department of a first-class theatre 
from which more is expected and to which less is 
awarded than any other; the labors of which are 
always depreciated or misunderstood by the public ; 
whose errors are promptly noted while its merits 
pass unrecognized ; the really good or bad qualities 
of which are overlooked in favor of accidental ear- 
catching effects ; the importance of which is held sec- 
ondary, not only by the general visitor bat by those 
who ‘should better understand its value, and by 
whom it should be regarded as primary, it is the 
orchestra. The little railing that separates the tune- 
ful band from the amusement-seeking multitude 
marks the boundary of a terra incognita to the popu- 
lar sense. Upon its particular virtues or defects, a 
vast and comprehensive indifference is bestowed.— 
Of its general worth there is an undefined idea, 
which no person takes pains to make distinct, either 
to himself or anybody else. It fills the gaps between 
the acts; makes “ waits” endurable; shrouds frag- 
mentary conversations, which may og may not be of 
importance to third parties, from the obtrusive ear 
of the community at large ; serves often to adorn a 
tale, if not to point a moral; gives opportunity for 
the practice of musical rudiments in galleries and 
elsewhere, which are improved by marking time in 
familiar tunes with feet and sticks, or vivifying the 
melody with obbligato of whistle au naturel; and in 
other similar ways exercises its humble and not over- 
dignified functions. The idea of its possibly forming 
a serious part of an evening’s entertainment is one 
that has not yet shaped itself in the cautious brain 
of the general public. Its absence, if any manager 
should take the step of banishing it altogether, 
would be resented with indignation. Complaints 
would crowd upon the imprudent inventor, and 
the conviction would speedily spread that of all in- 
stitutions that had been cherished and held sacred, 
ever recognized with enthusiasm and sustained with 
cordiality, the Orchestra stood the first and the most 
distinguished example ; whereupon it would straight- 
way be restored, and, after a burst of complacent 
welcome, would rapidly drift again into obscurity. 

The indifference to orchestral performances at 
theatres arises perhaps from their traditional worth- 
lessness, up to a comparatively recent time, or 
possibly from public carelessness to orchestral _per- 
formances of any kind. As to the first cause, there 
ought to be sufficient observation to detect the vast 
improvements which, in various directions, have been 
made in this department. The second can hardly 
be of much weight, since the audiences which crowd 
the Philharmonic and other orchestral concerts do 
not personally differ, to any material extent, from 
those which sustain the city theatres. Perhaps, again, 
it may be that those who go forth with the purpose 
of witnessing the play do not take kindly to mixing 
their amusements, and prefer their comedy “ straight” 
one night, and their music undefiled another. But, 
however it may be accounted for, the fact is there ; 
theatrical visitors, as a rule, will slight the music.— 
Managers are quick to catch the fancies of the pub- 
lic; and in one or two cases the intention has peeped 
out of reducing the dimensions and effectiveness of 
orchestras, without, of course, making . change 
sufficient to attract popular attention. Bat it has 
also been noticed that, on this point, the estimation 
of the considerate few is of more importance than | 
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that of the careless many ; andthe judicious recog- 
nition that good orchestras receive has proved suffi- 
ciently beneficial, in an indirect way, to warrant their 
perpetuation. 

For our own part, without the least disposition to 
interfere with the opinion of those who look upon 
the opening bars of an entr’ acte as merely a triamph- 
al flourish to mark their march to circumjacent 
stimulants, we consider the average performance of 
the orchestras at our best theatres much too interest- 
ing to pass unheeded ; and since no serious attention 
seems ever to have been called to them, it may do, 
for once in a way, to explain with some precision not 
only the general character of the performances them- 
selves, but also to describe the formation of the sev- 
eral orchestras, their relative merits, and the purposes 
to which they appear to be devoted. It will appear 
that each has its separate fanctions and characteris- 
tics, and that, as the peculiar taste and judgment of 
a theatrical manager extends itself through every 
detail of a representation upon the stage, so the per- 
sonality of an orchestral conductor is reflected 
among his performers, until the complicated machine 
which they compose becomes only as a single instru- 
ment representing a particular order of musical 
thought and feeling. To illustrate this, it will be 
necessary to speak with some technical exactness. 

The modern orchestra, that which belongs to the 
concert room and the opera house, is, or should be, 
made up of a number of performers ranging from 
sixty to one hundred and fifty. Hector Berlioz, the 
French writer upon orchestration, extravagantly puts 
the maximum at some 500, which is all ontside of 
the possibilities of this age.* Seventy-five would be 
a handsome proportion now-a-days. The instru- 
ments of absolutely different character played by 
these, however, number only fourteen or fifteen.— 
They may be grouped as follows : 

Violins, 

Violas, (or Tenor Violins,) 

Vioioncellos, 

Basses. 

Flutes, 

Hautboys, 

Clarinets, 

Bassoons. 

Horns, 

Trumpets, (or cornet) Wind Instruments of brass. 

Trombone. 

Kettle Drums, 

Great Drums, ) 

Side Drums, » Percussion Instruments. 

Cymbals, 

Triangles. 

With these we do not include all varieties, but 
only mention those in common use, omitting excep- 
tional instruments which are employed hy composers 
only for special effects, among which, indeed, we 
might strictly class cymbals, triangles, and all drums 
except the kettle-drums. It will easily be seen that 
if only one or two performers were needed for each 
of these, a tolerably complete orchestra, even in the 
large sense, might easily be afforded at any theatre. 
The fact is, that many more are indispensable. The 
violin, for example, in the first place, beiag an in- 
strament of inferior sonority to many others, and 
having, at the same time, the most important duties 
to perform, requires to have its effects multiplied by 
the employment of several musicians playing iden- 
tical parts. The same is the case, to a greater or 
less extent, with all of the string instruments. For 
those of wood, two parts are usually written, not 
identical, but separate, in order to give fullness and 
richness to the harmonies. Although it is true of 
some wood instruments that their weakness is not 
less than that of the violins, it has been found inex- 
pedient to double them, because the process of their 
manufacture is yet so imperfect that no two can be 
found all the tones of which have similarity. The 
slightest variation in this respect would destroy 
the symmetry of an orchestral performance, and 
therefore, even when the most forcible effects are de- 
sired, it has generally been thought best to confine 
the number of wood instruments to the regular limit. 
With regard to the brass.instruments, the most com- 
mon method has always been to employ two of each, 
excepting the trombones, of which three or four are 
sometimes used. It is however, becoming a more 
frequent practice among composers to write for four 
horns, and, on occasions, for four trumpets, or cor- 
nets, although the latter is hardly ever done except- 
for special effects, and we are speaking, at present, 
wholly with a view to the common usage. 

The number of performers among whom these in- 
struments must be distributed to form a large orches- 
tra for the concert-room should average seventy, with 


String Instruments. 


Wind Instruments of wood. 


* If for no other reason, because of the growing scarcity of 
musicians. Jt is a fact not generally known that orchestral 
performers the world over are rapidly decreasing in numbers. 
Even in Germany the want of certain instruments is serious- 
ly felt; and the French capital, instead of being replete, is 
really embarrassed for lack 6f ample orchestral material. 





the understanding that more might be added to suit 
any particular emergency. Of these twenty should 
play the violin, which is written for in two parts, first 
and second. There should be eight violas, six viol- 
oncellos, eight basses, two flutes, two hautbovs, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two (or four) 
trumpets, three trombones/(an ophicleide if necessary), 
one pair of kettle-drums, and side drums, cymbals, 
&c., whenever needed. An orchestra so composed 
would be ample for the production of ordinary in- 
strumental works, and sufficient to indicate the 
sense and purpose of all, even the most exigent.— 
Few so large have ever been collected in America, 
although it is clearly impossible to preserve the fine 
balance of sound with any smaller number. The 
orchestral standard, then, should not be measured 
by any number of musicians less than seventy. To 
approach this in a theatre orchestra would he impos- 
sible. In the first place, the space is limited, and in 
the second, which is more important, managers are 
reluctant to risk expense in a department which com- 
mands so little public attention. The largest theatre 
orebestra in New York numbers only nineteen per- 
formers, and this is considered extraordinary. The 
best that can be done, therefore, is to dispose of the 
limited means afforded so as to represent,as far as may 
be, the full value of the grand orchestra. How this 
can be accomplished it will require some explanation 
in detail to show. 

The tone-prodacing mass of an orchestra (by 
which we mean the orchestra exclusive of perenssion 
instruments, such as cymbals, triangles, ete.) is di- 
vided, as we before indicated, into three branches— 
the string instruments, the wind instruments of wood, 
and the wind instruments of brass. Each of these we 
might, in one sense, declare to be a small orchestra 
by itself. Readers who are but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with musical subjects are at least aware that the 
human voice has four distinct varieties—the high 
and low voices of women, and the high and 
low voices of men. These four united form a 
perfect chorus, of which, ordinarily, the soprano or 
treble female voice produces the melody, while the 
others supply the harmony. Of the three branches 
of the orchestra, each is similarly composed. With 
the strings, the precise relationship is found in the 
violins, violu, violoncello, and bass; with the wood, 
in the flutes, hautboys, clarinets and bassoons ; and 
with the brass in the trumpets, or cornets,* horns, 
and trombones, It frequently appears in choruses 
that more than four parts are used, the voices 
being divided to give increased richness and body of 
sound. Sometimes two or more soprano parts are 
written, sometimes two tenor, sometimes several bass. 
This practice, with the orchestra, is the rule rather 
than the exception. The violins, divided into first 
and second, represent the tenor, the violoncello 
sometimes a lower tenor and sometimes a higher 
bass, and the bass stands for what its name indicates. 
The flutes represent the soprano part at an extreme 
height, the hautboys soprano or alto, as the case may 
be; the clarinets soprano, alto, or tenor, and the 
bassoons tenor or bass. Again, the trumpets or 
cornets are used for soprano, alto, or tenor effects, 
the horns likewise, and the trombones for the alto, 
tenor, and bass. These resemblances, of course, are 
not all equally exact, and could perhaps only be 
literally traced in the body of the strings, which con- 
stitutes the real fabric af an orchestra, the rest being 
superstructure. The wind instruments have a differ- 
ent function, those of wood serving generally to give 
lightness and brilliancy to the melodies, and a deli- 
cate fullness to the harmonies ; while those of brass 
are used to emphasize the bolder and more vigorous 
effects of melody, and to lend grandeur and reso- 
nance to the harmony. We might in another way il- 
lustrate their general purposes (leaving their special- 
ities for description hereafter by explaining the rela- 
tionship which the piano-forte bears to them. Upon 
this instrument, simply used, as every one is aware, 
the right hand usually performs the melodies of a 
piece of music, while the left supports it with the 
harmonies. In an orchestra, the duties of the right 
hand might be performed by any or all of the fol- 
lowing instruments, according to effects desired : first 
violins, flutes, hautboys, clarinets, and trumpets ; 
those of the left by basses, violoncellos, bassoons, 
trombones, violas, clarinets, horns, second violins, 
hautboys, trumpets, and in rare instances, the flute.t 
It will be observed that a number of these are spok- 
en of as serving in the double capacity, but no fur- 
ther explanation need be given of this than to 
remind the reader that, even on the piano-forte, the 
melodies and harmonies are often so interwoven as 

*“Traumpets or cornets.”” In most American orchestras 
the trumpet is not used. the less dignified but more facile 
cornet taking its place.- The change is only justified by ne- 
cessity, very few trumpet players being attainable. 

? The musician will naturally bear in mind that no attempt 
is made in this article to go beneath the most general and 
easily understood principles. 


| professional conductors, is divided on this point. 





’ 
to cause the one to take, as it were, the place of the 


other. 

We have thus shown, in the most general way, 
the relative value of the instruments of the grand 
orchestra. In the formation of the theatre orches- 
tra, the first necessary consideration is the question 
of what shall be omitted. Twenty persons must do 
the work of the seventy. Not only many performers, 
bat even some instruments, must be dispensed with. 
So far as we have observed, judgment, even mee 

0 
offer a correct view, it will not do, then, to hold up 
any particular example, but to take the practical re- 
sult of general investigation. It is not difficult 
to discover what must be retained. ‘The string 
department must be represented in every detail, since 
this is to the orchestra what the solid framework is 
to an edifice, and can be in no manner diminished. 
There must be the first and second violins, the viola, 
the violoncello, and the bass. The wood depart- 
ment, however, may be more peremptorily dealt with. 
In an orchestra of twenty there can be no question 
as to the needlessness of the second flute, second 
hanthoy, or second bassoon. ‘The flute, used mainly 
for delicate solos, or to vivify melodies which are 
more forcibly given by other instruments, needs no 
second part in a small orchestra. The same is true 
of the hautbey, which is used for solos of which the 
character is tender or pathetic, and is not vigorous 
enough to be of essential aid in filling the harmonies. 
With regard to the bassoon, it is sometimes used for 
quaint solos, bat more generally to reproduce, more 
or less exactly, the parts of the violoncello or double 
bass. Of this, less than of any other, a second part 
is required. Of the clarinets, which are stronger 
and possess a fuller tone than any other wood instru- 
ment, two might wisely be retained, either to give 
strength to the solos, or to sustain the harmonies 
more firmly than could be done either by flutes, 
Wautboys, or bassoons. The brass instruments, al- 
though some of them are frequently used in solos, 
are more strictly devoted to the substance of the 
harmonies, and should therefore be represented with 
all convenient amplitude. There should be two 
trumpets or cornets, two horns and one trombore.— 
There remain only the kettle-drums and other instra- 
ments of percussion, which might all he placed, 
under the reduced circumstances, in the hands of one 
performer. 

The instruments properly required, then, in a good 
theatre orchestra are as follows : 

First Violin. 

Second Violin. 

Viola. 

Violoncello. 

Bass. 

Flate, with Piccolo. 
Hautboy 

First Clarinet. 

Second Clarinet. 
Rassoon. 

First Trumpet or Cornet. 
Second Trumpet or Cornet. 
First Horn. 

Second Horn. 
Trombone. 

Kettle Drum. 


Some one or two of these, as we have shown, re- 
quire to be more effectively represented than would 
be possible throngh a single performer. These must 
be graduated always according to the limit, which 
we will fix at twenty—the smallest namber from 
which well-proportioned orchestral effects can gen- 
erally be expected. Three first violins are essential ; 
two second violins not less so; one viola could be 
made to serve, its functions bemg almost solely the 
filling in of the harmonies, in which it is mueh aid- 
ed by other instruments working to the same end— 
the horns, etc. One good violoncello could be made 
sufficient, but not without the support of two basses. 
Thus apportioned, the strings would hold their own 
against the wind instraments, counting one perform- 
er to each of these latter, and a fine, fairly balanc- 
ed small orchestra be made of twenty good musi- 
cians. ; 

How nearly our own orchestras approach to this 
standard, we propose briefly to show, premising that 
the theatre orchestras of New York are at the pres- 
ent time of a better class than those of any other 
city with which we are acquainted—certainty better 
than those of Paris and London. There have been 
larger theatre orchestras in Boston, but none, we be- 
lieve, so ably composed. That of the old Tremont 
Theatre, under Mr. Comer and Ostinelli, nambered 
at one time nearly thirty ; and in the early seasons 
of the present Boston Theatre, Mr. Comer led an 
excellent orchestra of twenty. In New York, the 
largest number afforded is nineteen, which, in this 
particular case, happens by good fortune to be equiv- 
alent to several more. : 

Mr. Steepel’s orchestra at Wallack’s Theatre 1s 
arranged according to the plan we have presented, 
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excepting that it contains only a single string bass. 
This is particularly noticeable for the reason that 
the same orchestra possesses special advantages, 
which make a weakness in the fundamental part of 
the string family particularly prominent. Tye three 
first violins are unusually powerful, and, being equal 
in strong passages to four or five ordinary first 
violins, they betray more emphatically the compara- 
tive deficiency in the bass. This, of course, would 
be a point not much observed by the public at large. 
Of the details of the orchestra we should say that 
its string instruments are all well supplied-; of the 
violins we have spoken, and the yioloncelle is one of 
the finest that we have anywhere heard. The wood 
wind instraments are also especially good. The 
brass are not so good, in any particular. The char- 
acter of the music here given is unquestionably the 
best in the city. It is always ample in variety and 
excellent in quality. The conductor, Mr. Steepel, 
has made himself a reputation (outside of his posi- 
tion as a composer) by his arrangements of selec- 
tions from operas, which form the leading features 
of his entre-actes. In some respects, the perform- 
ances of his orchestra are .more compact and com- 
plete than those of the large concert-rooms, since, 
in the first place, a small body of musicians can al- 
ways be wielded with more precision, and in the next, 
regular and repeated performances under the same 
direction give a smoothness and evenness which can- 
not be attained when frequent changes are made. 

Mr. Baker’s orchestra, at Laura Keene’s Theatre, 
stands next in importance. The nnmber of musi- 
cians here is sixteen—three first violins, two second, 
one viola, one violoncello, one bass ; one flute (with 
piccolo), one hauthoy, two clarinets ; two cornets, 
one trombone; and drums. The essential defect 
liere is the absence of horns, the consequence of 
which is to leave the harmony thin and unsubstantial. 
Without them the orchestra becomes more of a skel- 
eton, since the second violins and the viola, wich 
only the occasional aid of the cornets and some of 
the wood instruments, are not sufficient to give the 
requisite ‘solidity and roundness. Mr. Baker’s pur- 
pose, however, is to offer music which shall depend 
for its effect upon the brilliancy with which its melo- 
dies are expressed—dance-music and the lighter 
operatic trifles. For this intention his orchestra an- 
swers very well, especially as his musicians are clever 
performers. But it would be impossible for him to- 
realize any more serious musical idea, fora reason 
which we shall touch upon hereafter, when speaking 
of Mr. Dodworth’s orchestra. Mr. Baker frequent- 
ly adds to the keenness of his solo effects by intro- 
ducing the flageolet, a high wind instrument of wood, 
less piercing than the piccolo, or small flute (which 
in theatre orchestras is played by the regular flutist 
when resonance or emphasis is required) and some- 
what more flexible. 


Mr. Dodworth’s orchestra at Niblo’s Garden, is 
also composed of sixteen musicians :—two first 
violins, two seccnd violins, one viola, one violoncel- 
lo, one bass; one flute (with piccolo), one hdutboy, 
onr clarinet ; two horns, two cornets, one trombone ; 
and drums. He, too, like Mr. Baker, gives most 
attention to light and sparkling dance music, or its 
equivalent, and his performances are always popujar. 
The defect of his orchestra is its extreme numerical 
weakness in wood instruments, as that of Mr. 
Baker’s is in those of brass. There are often musi- 
cal occasions which demand that the sound shall 
temporarily proceed from the strings, from the wood, 
or from the brass alone, to secure particular, and 
sometimes important effects. This is possible in the 
orchestra at Wallack’s, but no other. At Laura 
Keene’s the brass instruments are only three—two 
cornets and one trombone ; and harmony, as a rule, 
cannot be made complete without four parts. At 
Niblo’s the wood instruments are only three, and 
these have no bass of their own family. Certain 
effects, then, are here forbidden, and the reliance is 
upon vigorous ensembles, with plenty of dash and 
spirit in the themes. In certain selections from 
Richard Wagner’s operas, which have recently been 
presented by Mr. Dodworth, and, on the whole, very 
capitally outlined, the efficiency of which we speak 
is peculiarly apparent. 

The chief value of Mr. Mollenhaeur’s orchestra at 
the Winter Garden is to supply accompaniments for 
his exquisite solo violin playing. He is a “ star” 
rather than a general conductor, and is sustained 
mach after the manner of ordinary theatrical stars. 
When he does not himself play, the orchestra is 
given over to the most demonstrative dance music, 
in which it is vigorous and not over delicate. It is 
composed of thirteen musicians ; two first violins, one 
second, one viola, one violoncello and one double 
bass ; one flute (with piccolo), two clarinets; two 
trumpets, or cornets, one trombone; and drums. 

The orchestras of other theatres in New York do 





not require mention. Those in the Bowery are small, 
but generally pretty good. At the Stadt Theatre, it 
is curious to see the usual proportion reversed by 
one violin playing against two second ; but the first 
holds its own, and seems a match for the unequal 
odds. Of our really good theatre orchestras, we 
have said that they are the best extant. They cer- 
tainly merit a vast deal more consideration than is 
given them. They represent in a variety of ways a 
large amount af study and labor, both physical and 
intellectual. The preparatory education of an or- 
chestral musician is more exhausting in time and en- 
ergies than that of the best actor who walks the 
boards ; and the reward of his services is inferior to 
that of the worst.* Such violin playing as that 
heard almost every night at Wallack’s, or at the 
Winter Garden when Mr. Mollenhauer is on duty, 
proves a devoted and absorbing practice of proba- 
bly ten years at least. The functions of a first-class 
conductor are even more universally underestimated. 
Readers can form some idea of their weight when 
we tell them that the composition of a good overture 
requires as much forethought and invention, and far 
more actual writing with the pen, than the composi- 
tion of a five-act drama; and that the arrangement 
of an operatic selection like those which are present- 
ed at Wallack’s Theatre is the work of as much time 
and more labor than the translation or adaptation of 
any foreign play on record. When we add to these 
the tasks of controlling rehearsals and nightly per- 
formances, it is evident that the conductor’s chair in 
a theatre orchestra is anything but the throne of roses 
which the public, and even managers, may imagine 
it to be. 

* Without alluding too minutely to the rate at which 
theatre musicians are paid, we may explain that it is alto- 
gether insufficient to keep the orchestras permanently ata 
high standard. It forms so insignificant a part of a good 
musician's income that, when more profitable engagements 
are from time to time offered elsewhere, he is bound to for- 
sake his post. On such occasions he sends a ‘ substitute,” 
who, being unfamiliar with the music, and having had no ad- 
vantage of rehearsals, fails to maintain the usual effect of 
the performance. On nights of opera. or when Philharmonic 
concerts are given, the theatre orchestras are bereft of their 
best constituents. This is mentioned merely to explain the 
fluctnating characterof the music, which, while on one night 
thoroughly excellent, may on the next be far below the com- 
mon level. 


—- - Doe — 
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Florentine Epistles. 
IIT. 
Fiorencr, Dec. 21, 1862. 
Mr. Editor : 

I find in my portfolio some notes made during a 
visit to Dresden. ,Being mostly on musical matters, 
I send them, Jeaving it to your judgment to decide 
whether they are worth a place in your columns. 


* * * DreEspeEn, Oct. 1860. 

Yesterday was inaugurated the statue of C. M. von 
Weber. The same commission which superintended 
the removal of the composer’s remains from London, 
where he died, to Dresden where they now lie in the 
Catholic burying ground, undertook the charge of 
raising funds for a statue in bronze. Various thea- 
tres throughout Germany contributed: also artists, 
actors and private individuals helped to swell the 
sum. The statue stands in the public grounds be- 
fore the theatre. A cloak just clings to the shoulder 
and is held by the right hand in front, evidently for 
no purpose but to conceal the most unclassical part 
of our modern costume. It is the usual way of 
treating costume in Germany—an attempt at a com- 
promise between the stiffness of our dress and the 
flowing drapery of the ancients. If with us trowsers 
are called unmentionables, in German they should 
be invisibles. These temporizing measures are 
simply ridiculous. For what possible object can 
Weber, who is standing and leaning on a music 
desk, be supposed to be holding that railway wrapper 
about his legs? Every one sees, at a glance, that it 
is a thought, not of the subject, but of the artist. 
The action of the left hand is weak and unmeaning. 
The face seems like that of an old acquaintance, so 
familiar has it been made by the cast taken after 
death. 

The day was most unpropitious for the ceremony. 
But in spite of a cold rain and strong wind, every- 
thing took place according to the programme. A 





procession arrived on the ground at 11 A. M., escorted 
The King and Royal family took their 
places in an improvised box. A Singverein performed 
some musie written for the occasion, and the orator 
of the day went through his task. In the course of 
the address the curtain was withdrawn from the stat- 
ue, and the band played the march in Oberon. A very 
large crowd bore the beating of the pitiless storm 
with true German phlegm ; but I was surprised that 
no cheers greeted the uncovering of the statue. 

The festivities were continued in the evening by 
the production of Oberon at the theatre. This last 
opera of Weber, written for Covent Garden, still 
maintains its place on the stage, though not such a 
favorite as the Freyschiitz. This latter continues to be 
given, without any abatement of interest, in all parts 
of Germany. I saw it here and in Munich; and 
certainly, whether we consider its very German 
libretto, the beautiful melodies with which it abounds, 
or its stirring overture, its popularity is not to be 
It keeps its place also in the good 
opinion of the critics by its fine instrumentation, 
especially of the string-quartet, the great effects pro- 
duced by small means, and this in spite of some 
trivialities. For the Bridesmaids’ Chorus must be 
admitted to be rather namby-pamby, and the finale 
of the last act by no means raises the opera to the 
necessary climax. * * * 


by a band. 


wondered at. 


I have had an opportunity lately of hearing an 
opera of Wagner’s. I must say that I have seldom 
seen a fuller house or a more enthusiastic audience, 
than on the occasion of the representation of Tann- 
hiuser. It was the first time I had heard the music 
of this new Prophet ; this herald of the Future. The 
outery against him has done him good service in 
enabling him to get a hearing ; for, after the unspar- 
ing ridicule poured upon the ‘Music of the Future,” 
no one would lose an opportunity of hearing what it 
is like. Again he is helped by the small expectations 
with which we go. If these are surpassed we 
naturally think better of the composer than if fallen 
short of. Withal too we feel a certain sympathy for 
him as one not having had fair treatment ; to say noth- 
ing of a little self satisfaction at our own discover- 
ies. 

Whatever causes may have combined, I am bound 
to say that the opera, on the whole, gave me pleasure 
and left .a strong desire to hear it again. The over- 
ture is imposing, in the highest degree. The two 
themes, worked out and repeated in different parts of 
the orchestra till the ear is sufficiently familiar with 
both, and then the grand union of the two—one with 
all the strength of the strings and wood, the other 
with that of the lrass,—was a climax that carried all 
before it. The musicians evidently played con amore, 
and the leader, at the last chord, nodded to some of 
his right-hand men, as if to say: ‘* Well done, that 
time!” 

The subject of Tannhduser is an ungrateful one, 
and seems to offer little material for dramatic treat- 
ment. But as the musician is also the poet, it is not 
for us to blame his choice. Itis founded ona legend 
of the middle ages, according to which there was 
among the converts to Heathehism, a knight, by 
name Tannhiiuser, who took to the worship of the 
Goddess Hilda (known also as Venns), whose rites 
were celebrated on the so-called Venus mountain, in 
the neighborhood of the Wartburg. 

The 1st scene represents Tannhiuser in the socie- 
fy of the Goddess and hernymphs. He tears him- 
self away, comes again among his comrades after a 
year’s absence, and on the occasion of a festive 
gathering in the castle of the Landgrave of Thurin- 
gia confesses his apostacy and is turned out in 
disgrace. He goes to Rome on apilgrimage ; comes 
back looking (if the word may be allowed) very 
seedy ; again renews the forbidden worship; and— 
dies. We take too little interest in him to shed a 
tear, or eveu to say alas! (according to Kothen, no 
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one ever does say it), though we feel sympathy for 
the heroine whom he deserts and esteem for the friend 
who clings to him through good report and evil 
report. But this is not enough. 

Nothing, I repeat, can be more uninteresting than 
the play. The composer has chosen mortally bad 
verse to marry his music to, and therefore all the 
more wonder if the ménage turns out a tolerably 
happy one. A first hearing of any opera is not 
enough to base an opinion on. I can only record 
the impressions thatremain. There were long, 
dreary tracts, unrelieved by melody—a good deal of 
what would be called skip, were we free agents. 
For instance, at the Landgrave’s festival, the hand of 
his daughter is offered as a prize to him of the min- 
strel-knights who shall best sing on the subject of 
Love. As ina modern debating society, one after 
another rose and twanged his little harp, while he 
sang his view of the case. On a first hearing there 
seemed to me but little difference among them; and 
it was hard to distinguish “ twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee.”” 

On the whole, there was more melody than I was 
prepared for. The song to the evening star struck 
me as effective and highly original (for this matter 
there’s no lack of originality inany part); though it 
does seem that Tannhiuser’s friend showed little tact 
in singing to Venus just as he was trying his best to 
wean the hero from her. The chorus of pilgrims is 
a favorite even with anti-Wagnerists 

Now and then there are fine dramatic bursts, easier 
to signalize than to analyze or explain. The instru- 
mentation is novel, sometimes most strange. Now 
would come a tremendous unison on the highest 
parts of the violins that would almost lift one’s hair 
and make the fiddlers themselves laugh; then an 
accompaniment would be confided to three flates. This 
introduction of a third fiute into the orchestra is Wag- 
ner’s, and reminds one of the anecdote told of 
Mozart, who, in answer to the question: What is 
worse than two flutes ?—answered, “‘three flutes.” Yet 
I should like him to hear and judge of the effect. The 
brass is used without stint, quite as much as by 
Verdi. For all this the stringed quartet is not over- 
looked, and one would not be wise to undertake the 
cello or viola part without having the instrument 
well in hand. 

Prepared for a good deal of abrupt and unreason- 
able modulation, there seemed to me little. Perhaps 
had I heard nothing about it, I should have thought 
some of the crude transitions yet cruder. 

Wagner makes a hobby of the idea, (not a new 
one) of heralding the approach or singing of a per- 
sonage by a peculiar passage or i melody. This 
is ridden to death. It was well enough for Weber 
to announce the presence of Zamiel by a few infer- 
nal chords; but, every time that Tannhiuser is about 
to open his mouth, for an officions cello to run up 
that often-repeated passage reminds us of the “hear, 
hear” in the House of Commons from the opposi- 
tion benches. It does not help his cause and often 
induces disappointment; like the Eastern fig-seller, 
who invokes the name of the Prophet only to recom- 
mend his fruit. 

The opera had all the help possible from scene 
paincer and machinist. The show of costume was 
beyond anything I had seen. Whether aught is due 
to the author being a Saxon, I know not; but the 
audience received it with marked favor, and this new 
prophet cannot be said to suffer the fate predicated 
of old concerning his class. 

Another novelty brought out here lately, or rather 
a rechauffé of the past, is Spohr’s Faust. This was 
written in Vienna, in 1814; its object being, it is 
said, to oppose a dam to Rossini-ism, then flooding 
all Europe. The fact that many are ignorant even 
of its name, and the reputation of Guillaume Tell, 
may show how far the dam fulfilled its purpose. (A 
candid speaker might say it is not worth the name). 





Here, too, there is a breakdown at the outset. The 
legend of Faustus has been so appropriated by Goethe 
as to leave no choice to an ordinary librettist, who 
might choose to treat it in a different way. This 
poem is Goethe’s Faust,* minus the poetry and philos- 
ophy, and with the substitution of a gross frresponsi- 
ble libertine for Goethe’s refined hero—a Don Juan 
without his courage—using the infernal powers for 
the worst and paltriest purposes—and finally getting 
his deserts in a physical, fiery hell that might suggest 
something even to the imagination of a Dante. 

The music is learned, but uninteresting : savoring 
more of the oratorio than the stage, and keeping 
always at a low level, without ever rising to the 
great. Such an occasion might have been found in 
the air of Mephistopheles in the 3d act. Compare it 
with Bertram’s solo in Robert, or even Caspar’s 
drinking song in Der Freysehiitz. The only term 
one can think of to characterise it is, devilish bad. 
The melodies of the opera are sporadic—few of them, 
and weak too; reminding one of the English ballad 
style. 


As I began these notes with an account of a statue 
erected to a celebrated composer, an appropriate 
close may be an anecdote told in Bologna of that 
incorrigible wag, Rossini, which, so far as I know, 
has not appeared in print. 

During his residence in that town, many years 
ago, some gentlemen waited on him and announced 
themselves as selected to make known to him the 
wishes of their townsmen, and to ask in their name 
permission to erect a statue in his honor. The nec- 
essary funds, they said, were subscribed, and they 
only awaited his sanction to arrange at once with an 
artist worthy of the subject. Rossini professed him- 
self highly honored by this demonstration, and, after 
ashort guerilla of compliments, he said : 

“How much money have you raised?” The 
committee assured him that there would be no diffi- 
culty on that score—that if there was not enough, 
there was more ready ; and he need give the matter 
not a moment’s thought, “But how much have yon 
in hand, gentlemen ? ” insisted the composer. Again 
the same assurances were reyeated; but in vain. 
Rossini was obstinate, and at last they were forced to 
state the sum—about 15,000 francs—adding, as be- 
fore, there was enough more where that came 
from. 

Rossini paid no heed to these remarks, but seemed 
lost in agreeable reflections. After a long silence, he 
repeated : 

“ Fifteen thousand francs !—fifteen thousand francs 
is a great deal of money, gentlemen. Now, I'll 
make a proposal. Give me the 15,000 francs. Give 
them to me. Then, erect your pedestal wherever you 
think best, and I will bind myself to come once a 
year, or once a month, or as often a’-you shall decide, 
and stand upon it.” 

It is not reported how this offer was taken or what 
became of the money. If the Swan of Pesaro got 
it, I make no doubt it was eaten, as the Italians say, 
and fulfilled literally the object for which it was in- 
tended, viz: the defraying the expenses of the 
statue. F. B. 

* Not at all.—Ep. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
it Titan.” 

Jean Paul’s “ Titan ” has lately been transla- 
ted by Mr. Brooks, and given to the American 
literary public. There is nothing which proves 
to me more surely that I am approaching, if not 
already on, the summit of mid-life,—than the 
difference of opinion I notice between myself 
and those who have grown up to man and 
womanhood since my youth. My old literary 
faiths and loves which I accepted so trustingly, 
and believe in still so firmly, I find daringly 
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doubted by these young heretics and, “Titan” is 
one of these facts. 

“We cannot read ‘Titan: we cannot under- 
stand it; we donot know what it is all about.” 

Such is their (shall I say presumptuous ?) ad- 
mission. Alas not only my own youth is gone, 
but there is no youth ! 

These persons, who are judging Titan so sav- 
agely and unjustly, belong to that class of literary 
clever folk who are more remarkable for a 
natural faculty which enables them to seize 
quickly the picturesque surfaces of works, than 
that of searching into and feeling the soul of 
these creations,—a quality the French have a 
name for, in their comprehensive artist tongae— 
“Chic.” 

Thereare some works which may be judged 
in this way, a Lyric,a Sonnet in poetry; an 
Etude,.a Nocturne, a Prelude, in instrumental 
musi, a soft passionate little head, like Wild’s 
Maid of Grenada, in painting. But there are 
other works which require pions faith, seriors 
examination and carefal reading or hearing— 
these are the great epics of Poesy and Painting 
and Music, as written by Shakspeare, and Milton 
and Goethe and Jean Paul and Beethoven, and 
painted and sculptured by Michel Angelo—and 
“ Titan” is one of these great Epics. 

These critics of Titan are as startled and mys- 
tified with it as Jean Paul’s public were at the 
opening of the present century when the book 
first appeared, a period as stormy in Europe as 
The reading public were then 
as Jean 


our own is now. 
“indignant and disappointed,” but 
Paul’s biographer says : 

‘ Like all really great works Titan has sur- 
vived the popular disapprobation, and the more 
it is read the more it will be acknowledged a 
work of exalted genius, pure morality and _per- 
ennial beauty.” 

In such days as these there is so little patient 
searching out,’ and threading together of the 
precious parti-colored beads of a plot, when the 
whole is enveloped in a gold dust of poetical ea- 
price or strange fancy, that probably the follow- 
ing outline of Titan taken from Mrs. Len’s 
Biography of Jean Paul, may help many readers 
to a better understanding of this curious but 
deeply interesting book. Mrs. Lee says: 


“The great idea of Titan is that which so 
many poets and romance writers have endeav- 
ored to represent, and which Goethe has so nobly 
evolved in Faust—the limitations and compensa- 
tions of life—that all power, as soon as it aims at 
exceeding its just bounds, breaks down ; that all 
who would violate the laws of eternal justice, 
necessarily fail. Hence the title of the book, 
taken from the contest of the ancient Titan 
against the gods. 

“ Every heaven-stormer finds his hell, as sure 
as every mountain its valley. 

“In Albano, the hero of the novel, Richter 
has accomplished the object twice attempted 
before without success (in the Invisible Lodge 
and Hesperus) through birth, education, trial 
and experience, to form a_perfeetly harmonious 
character. 
and feeling only, but a man of deeds, and unites 
with the highest love, the highest sphere of 
action. He is not merely an esthetic example, 
but a real character, in which life and action are 
identified with poetic representation. And 
yet he does not, I think, enlist so much the sym- 
pathies of the reader as Victor in Hesperus: his 
treatment of Linda is perhaps too harsh and 
stern. 

“ The great dissonance in Titan has probably 
prevented many from going beyond the first vol- 


He is not like Victor, a man seeming | 
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Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
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* This Mazurka is the last inspiration of Chopin, written just before his death, he felt too weak already to try it over on the piano himself. 
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ume. During the composition of the first half 
of the first volume, the author intended to give 
it the tragi-comic character of some of his other 
works, and that the comic should enter largely 
into its eomposition. But his visit to Weimar, 
and, in consequence;-his enlarged range of char- 
acters, especially his connection with Madame 
von Kalb, induced him.to.change his. plan; to 
make it a serious romance, and reserve the 
satirical and comic elements for an appendix. 
Through the last half of the first volume he is 
apparently contending with the witty and anti- 
thetic manner of his early works. 

“ The outline of the story is this. Two Ger- 
man principalities. Hohenflies and Haarhaar, are 
in contention for the succession—each has a sup- 

rter. Haarhaar, the German gentleman, Von 

ouverot, as he is called, -a-gambler, a voluptu- 
ary, but a connoisseur in.art, who follows Enigi, 
the preténded only son of thé Hohenflies prince 
to Italy, and there by every;kind of excess sub- 
jects him to a lingering dissolution. «The sup- 
— of the Hohenfligs dynasty is the knight 

ion Gaspard de Cesara, who in additiou to his 
devotion to the old prince, the father of Luigi, is 
influenced by personal revenge for having been 
refused the hand of a Haarhaar princess. To 
preserve Albano, the second son of the old prince 
of Hohenflies, from the arts that administered a 
slow and consuming poison to the life of Luigi, 
his birth is concealed, and he is educated as the 
son of Don Gaspard. To keep up the deception 
that Albano is his son, Gaspard gives himself out 
as the guardian of his daughter Linda. She is 
called the Countess de Romero, and is left in 
Spain with her mother, where every thing con- 
spires to nurse aud increase the eccentricity and 
romantic enthusiasm of her character. Her 
mother soon dies: Linda is left without female 
influence, and at liberty to travel wherever her 
love of independence leads her. She according- 
ly goes to Switzerland, and there, in the solitude 
of the mountains, endeavors to establish a school 
of industry and innocence. Not succeeding, she 
removes to Italy, and nourishes her passion for 
the beautiful by living among the monuments of 
art in that exquisite climate, Albano, whose 
parents were travelling at the time of his birth, 
was born, together with a twin sister (Julienne) 
at Isola Bella, where he remains until the death 
of his mother, in his third year. He is then 
taken to Germany as the son of Don Gaspard, 
and placed in the family of Wehrfritz, the pro- 
vincial director, as their foster son. He remains 
secluded in the country until his eighteenth year 
and, on account of his resemblance to his father, 
the old prince, is not permitted to visit Pestitz, 
the capital of Hohenflies. He grows up a pow- 
erful, pure, innocent and well instructed youth, 
endowed with the most brilliant and attractive 
qualities and with a beauty of person that charms 
every beholder. 

“ While a country recluse, he has that longing 
for love and friendship, the intense thirst for in- 
tercourse with great spirits, that Richter makes 
a characteristic of all his heroes, and forms in 
imagination an attachment both of love and 
friendship with the son and daughter of the 
court minister Froulay, through the medium of 
their instructors, who give lessons at the same 
time to all the young people. 

‘Don Gaspard, with his knowledge of the ro- 
mantic character of Linda, and by the help of 
his brother, an alchemist, ventriloquist, juggler 
and liar, makes use of magical means, deceptive 
glasses, and voices issuing apparently from the 
clouds, to accomplish his object, the union of 
Albano with his daughter ; and although, from 
consciousness and pride, (for the same means are 
practised on Albano), they avoid each other, yet 
when they accidentally meet, a mysterious influ- 
ence draws them irresistibly together. 


“ Before this takes place. however, the death 
of the old prince and the elevation of Luigi, 
although dying slowly, allows Albano to go to 
Pestitz. With his fresh, beautiful, ingenuous 
character, he cements his secretly formed friend- 
ship with Roquairol, the son of the minister, and 
his love for Liana (Roquairol’s sister) is confirmed 
by her beautiful feminine nature. The first love 





of these young people is one of the most touch- 
ing episodes in all Richter’s works. It is a Ro- 
meo and Juliet, written and performed in 
heaven. Liana is one of those spiritual beings, 
with angelic souls, and_almost transparent bodies, 
that Richter loved todraw ; disinterested, relig- 
ious, humble, sacrificing.all to duty, and suffering 
without amurmur. She lives one fleeting spring 
of happiness, in-which her love, hidden like the 
perfume of the violet in the heart of the flower, 
is breathed only in whispers; and when opposed 
by her fiend-hearted father and icy mother, 
though sensitive as the wind flower, she remains 
true to Albano, and will only renounce her love 
when informed of his royal birth. But with her 
love she renounces life; and the death of the 
young, usually so sad, is here beguiled of melan- 
choly by the beautiful mysticism that surrounds 
it with spiritual existences, and clothes Liana 
with the robes of angels, before she leaves her 


“mortal investment. 


Albano is taken from the death bed. of Liana 
to Italy, where he meets Linda. ‘Through various 
influences, she has grown up a dazzling and en- 
chanting being. Albano rich, in fancy and full 
of love for all that is beautiful, is instantly capti- 
vated. The eharacter of Linda is said. to have 
been modelled from that of Mad. von Kalb. She 
is bold, proud, free, with an infinite generosity and 
nobility of soul. Her glowing Spanish heart and 
Itahan imagination have never thee restrained 
by the conventionalisms of courtly society. Like 
Mad. von Kalb, she gives way to fits of passion- 
ate jealousy: like her, she avows the peculiar 
esthetic philosophy upon love—‘ that love needs 
not the bond of marriage, that like an iron ring 
upon a delicate flower, checks and destroys its 
tender bloom.” She has also Mad. von Kalb’s 
doubts upon the immortality of the soul, and even 
her occasional blindness, which in poor Linda led 
to such fatal consequences. 

“ Albano’s powerful character subdued Linda’s 
pride; with the most childlike love she yielded 
her independence, and her haughty nature 
seemed to melt away under the sun of love. In 
their various journeys in Italy, to Ischia, Isola 
Bella and the palace and gardens of Borromeo, 
Richter’ has almost surpassed Mad. de Stael. 
These glowing descriptions are more unique from 
the circumstanev of his never having visited the 
places: he was wholly indebted to the Duchess 
Amelia for the perfumed Italian breath of the 
whole, which cold reality would have chilled. 

“ We come now reluetantly to the evil genius 
of the romance, Roquairol, the son of Froulay 
and brother of Liana. He is a child of the times, 
a victim of the vicious institutions of society, and 
of an unsuitable education. Richter in this 
character has furnished us with almost a prophet- 
ic example of those artistic paintings, of which 
we have seen so many since his death ; in France, 
even in the times in which we live : an example 
where the culture of the mind, without the at- 
tendant culture of the heart, is carried so far as 
to excite and mislead the judgment of the wisest ; 
an association of intelligence and crime. of artis- 
tic power of the imagination united with perver- 
sity of the heart to mar and destroy all the 
beauty of the painting. But Jean Paul has not, 
as other authors of such characters, painted his 
hero half angel, half devil; he has made him 
wholly hateful: he has not, like Lovelace, the 
charm of graceful manners; nor, like Byron’s 
heroes, the attraction of personal beauty ; he ex- 
cites no sentiment but that of aversiou, and when 
he falls, pity cannot even regret hisfate. At the 
age of twelve he conceived a violent passion for 
Linda, and attempted even then to shoot himself, 
because the little girl turned her back upon him 
and expressed her aversion. Upon her return 
from Italy, and when Albano’s claims to her hand 
were ackuowledged, he determined to add re- 
venge upon Albano to the fatal resentment of 
his murderous love. A slight contest arose be- 
tween the lovers, occasioned by Linda’s quick- 
ness of resentment, and Albano absented himself 
fora few days. According to a psychological 
law of love, Linda is now more tender than ever, 
and her cold independence melts under the 
thought of estrangement. Roquairol forges Al- 





bano’s handwriting, and asks for an interview. 
Deceived by his counterfeiting the voice and 
dress of Albano, and by her evening blindness, 
seduced also by her own views of love, that it 
should yield all without the bond of marriage, 
the superb and proud Linda yields all to the 
madness of Roquairol! With the boldness of 
despair he has the whole history of his love, and 
its catastrophe, performed in a tragedy he had 
already written, and at the end of the fourth act 
shoots himself. ,Linda, crushed in body and soul, 
retires for ever to her living tomb, and Don Gas- 
pard, who had thought to make use of men as the 
instruments to accomplish his ambitious purposes, 
disappears from the scene. 

But the romance does not end thus tragically 
and hopelessly. Albano falling twice in love 
and twice subdued—by the physical death of 
Liana, and the moral death of the noble Linda 
—rises again above his fate. The death of his 
brother Luigi takes place at this moment. Edu- 
cated as one of the people, and prepared to re- 
generate the corrupt dynasty to which he be- 
longs, and to pour healing streams into the 
impure society of the time, he ascends the throne 
and becomes a benefactor and reformer. 

Idoine, a princess of Haarhaar, who had made 
a voluntary vow, never to marry beneath her 
rank, and in a little province of her own had 
created a paradise, where pure morals, religion, 
industry and happiness prevailed ; with a strong, 
rational, yet tender and beautiful nature, bear 
also a striking resemblance to Liana,—and the 
romance ends with her union with Albano. _ 

“This is a rough outline of the plan and action 
of Titan. Within it revolves much that is great 
and beautiful and touching in life ; almost all the 
errors and sorrows and pains of humanity ; love 
in all its forms, from its delicate fragrance, like 
that of the lily of the valley, to the voleanic 
flame that burns and destroys; Nature, in the 
idyllic simplicity of German village life, in orna- 
mented parks and gardens, in Alpine mountains 
and in the intoxication of spring in the Italian 
climate; Art, from the breathing tones of the 
flute to the noble beauty of Grecian sculpture ; 
poetry, delicate irony, hidden satire and broad 
humor. Throughout the whole work an elevated 
poetic justice is preserved, not the common con- 
ventional justice that demands vice to be punish- 
ed and virtue rewarded in this world, but a deeper 
philosophy, in which the mind itself, and the 
affections, though crushed and disappointed, are 
their own reward. Thus Albano, though twice 
broken-hearted, stands at last great in himself 
and in his own integrity, with the bride he had 
chosen from her resemblance to his first love, 
upon.the elevation his experience and trials and 
his own great qualities fitted him to adorn. 

Liana the pure, humble, gentle being, the 
victim of an unsuitable education, too tender 
for the winter of this rough life, is happy in 
death, because she feels that Albano will be thus 
restored to his betrothed, and by a beautiful 
spiritual mystification shall still be the protecting 
guardian of her earthly love. 

It is only against the fate of the romantic and 
proud Linda that every reader rebels. Richter 
received many letters entreating him to alter or 
avert it. Jacobi even threatened him with the 
loss of his friendship if he left her under the 
sentence of this moral death. But Richter ad- 
hered to his purpose, which was to give a lesson 
of humility to those, who strong in self reliance, 
throw aside the guard of custom, the sanction of 
laws, as unnecessary to their more refined and 
spiritual natures. But Linda, even in the mo- 
ment of her humiliating grief, is consoled by the 
momentary belief that Albano may be her bro- 
ther, and that she may have been saved from a 
deeper and more terrible fate. 

“ Many other characters revolve around these, 
the principal in the drama. Schoppe, the for- 
mer Leibgeiber, appears again, crazed by the 
philosophy of Fichte, ever accompanying and 
trying in vain to escape from his Jch (me): 
Dian a Greek artist, and his simple and affection- 
ate Greek wife, existing in an atmosphere of 
beauty ; the minister’s lady, cold and ascetic ; the 
princess bride of Luigi, a malicious and heartless 
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coquette ; Spener, the court chaplain, proud of 
his sanctity and his spiritual power, &c.” 





Beauty is rare—a wise man of old said:— 
“ Beauty was difficult,” and some forms of Beau- 
ty are veiled discreetly, that the seeker after 
them may be better disciplined by the search 
and better able to comprehend the form when 
found. To be sure there isa double task pre- 
sented to the reader in the present form of Titan, 
the understanding of a curious mystical plot, and 
the understanding of it through the cloudy, ob- 
scnre glass of translation. 

There is one kind of translation which may be 
called a re-creation, such as Coleridge made of 
Schiller’s “ Wallenstein ” and “the Piccolomini ;” 
and then another kind which is not only a mas- 
terly rendering of the spirit of the composition, 
but a representation of the fanciful coloring of 
the original, not a recreation but a reproduction, 
such as musical executants give of musical com- 
positions when they present them to the hearing 
of others; this kind may be called a musical 
translation, as Schlegel called Corregio a musical 
painter—Carlyle has made such a version of the 
“ Wilhelm Weister ” and Mrs. Lee of “Walt and 
Vult.” Then again there is a third style, which 
is what the Oxford translators call “a close and 
literal version, where the translator aims at fur- 
nishing the general reader witha faithful copy 
of the author’s thoughts and words, although the 
graces of expression must be sacrificed.” To 
this last Mr. Brooks’s translation of Titan belongs, 
and this last style, when conscientiously done, is 
always preferred by the student. ‘ 

The general reader demands a finished re- 
creation, but to make such a version would re- 
quire an English Jean-Paul,—a translator like 
Coleridge, equal in poetic gifts to the original 
creator. But after all a scholar likes a transla- 
tion which has all, that groping literal sound an 
earnest student would give it. 

Speaking of translations, Mr. Leypoldt, of 
Philadelphia, is about bringing out in a charming 
form some little gems of foreign literature. There 
is promised to usin thé series, a translation of 
that singular and beautiful book, Liszt’s “Chopin.” 
If the translation applied for be obtained, it will 
be one belonging to the first order—a recreation: 
The style in the English is as trempe in the Bo- 
hemian opal coloring as Liszt’s own vaporous 
brilliant hue; the musical knowledge complete, 
and the whole work as perfect as in its original 
form. The chapter particularly on the Polo- 
naises and Mazurkas, which reads to the ear and 
sparkles to the eye in French as petillant as the 
gay dance and superb dresses and trappings 
Liszt describes, 1s repeated m the English under 
the fantastical, spirited hand of the translator 
as if created in her own mind first, the exact 
accent, the exact rhythm of an original. 

The American Art world may congratulate 
itself on the possession of such a work, and stu- 
dents and lovers of the great Chopin will thank 
the translator and Mr. Leypoldt for such a gift. 
It will lie on every music stand with the beauti- 
fut thin volumes of Chopin music, and young 
girls who love his music, but have grown discour- 
aged in striving to catch the light, aerial spirit, the 
delicate aroma of the Etudes, Nocturnes, Pré- 


ludes, will lose themselves over the magic words 
of this wonderful little book and rise up almost 
inspired from the reading of it, saying with sweet 
girlish enthusiasm and fervor : 








“ Surely we never comprehended our beloved 
Master so well before.” A. M. H. B. 
Bridgeton, Jan. 1863. 
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Concert Review. 


Seconp PrritmarmMonic.—Mr. ZERRAHN’S coup 
d' état, \ast Saturday evening, by which he filled the 
Music Hall while emptying his programme, was one 
of those successes on which we can congratulate him 
in a material but not in an artistic point of view. It 
drew together a great public, a new public, but in so 
doing ceased to be, in the established acceptation of 
the word, “ Philharmonic.” However palatable to 
the new crowd that came, and that cared least for 
what was best, it was hardly the kind of thing snb- 
scribed for at the outset. The accustomed Sym- 
phony—about as indispensable to a Philharmonic 
concert as the altar at the junction of the nave and 
transept to a cathedral — was pushed out to make 
room for a “ wonder child ” and other “ attractions” 
which appeal to a susceptibility not purely musical, 
but more made up of curiosity and the unwillingness 
to lose a nine days’ (or a nine years’) wonder. The 
little girl no doubt plays charmingly, is charming in 
herself, has a face full of genins, a touch that con- 
firms the promise, executes good music well, and 
show pieces admirably. But nobody doubts that 
plenty of grown up artists play at least as well: so 
far as the pnre love of music goes, it should be just 
as interesting, and of course more satisfying, to hear 
the Mendelssohn Cappriccio interpreted by one of 
them. And to suppose that a true music lover would 
not prefer to hear any Beethoven Symphony, even 
for the hundredth time, to any conceivable perform- 
ance of a “ youthful prodigy,” were simply insult- 
ing to his taste and understanding. The little Car- 
reno is delightful in her way ; there is.by no means 
the usual risk in praising her enthusiastically ; we 
heartily advise all to hear her; but, artistically, from 
the standpoint of a true artistic morale, it is a mis- 
take to make her the all-in-all, the focus of the whole 
attraction, in a professedly classical Philharmonic 
concert. Could this feature alone have been inter- 
polated, keeping the Symphony and all the rest in- 
tact, it would not have much mattered ; indeed we 
might have voted it a happy thought; but it involv- 
ed a remodelling of the entire programme with ref- 
erence to the tastes of the new audience which came 
tosee and hear the child pianist. How classical a 
bill resulted, is seen at a glance : 


Part lI. 

1. “Symphonic Poem,’*—Les Preludes............. Liszt 
2. Romanza— from ‘“‘William Tell’’............... Rossini 
Mrs. Cela Houston Ford. 

8, Cappriccio brillante. ...............00085 Mendelssohn 
(For the Piano-forte, with the accompaniment of the 
Orchestra. ) 

Senorita Teresa Carreno. 

Parr IT. 

1. Overture—from ‘‘Leonora,” (No. 8)........ Beethoven 
2. Fantasia—from ‘‘I due Foscari,”’............. Rosellen 

Senorita Teresa Carreno. 
8. Aria Finale—from ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia ”........ Donizetti 
Mrs. Cela Houston Ford. 
4. Orchestral Transcription—The Erl-King..... Schubert 
5. Fantasia—from “Lucia”. ...........es eee ees Prudent 
Senorita Teresa Carreno. 
6. Grand Ouverture Guerriére............. Lindpaintner 


Such a programme was not without interest. Far 
from it ; but it lacked character as a whole; to an 
earnest musical mind it had too much of the miscel- 
laneous, distracting, and therefore tedious and 
“heavy ” character (to use that last adjective in its 
right sense), which pertains to “ monster concerts,” 
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| “musical enterprises,” &c. Given by itself, aside 
from Mr. Zerrahn’s subscription series, resting whol- 
ly on its own attractions and not at all on the “ Phil- 
harmonic” name, there could have been no objection 
to it. As it was, the only two classical selections, 
the Cappriccio and the Leonora Overture, offered but 
an incidental slight resistance to the general way- 
ward drift.—To come to the particulars : 

Liszt’s ingeniously rich piece of instrumentation’ 
relying for its poetry upon some sentences from 
Lamartine, rather than open any intrinsic organic 
musical inspiration of its own, is certainly not at all 
a thing to fill the vacnum where one craves a Sym- 
phony. In some respects, as we said in former sea- 
sons, the work is interesting, especially as a study in 
instrumentation for musicians; it has new effects of 
euphony ; you can watch them and be pleased, be 
entertained ; but has it lifted you above yourself? 
have you felt in contact with a great soul, as when 
you read Shakspeare, or hear Beethoven? Has it 
given you the thrill of genius? When you want 
the true, the earnest, beautiful and deep-souled friend, 
is it the same thing to have a clever, fashionable, 
quick-witted, entertaining creature of society intro- 
duced to you? Is there the same soul’s comfort in 
it? Does it go to the heart, and appease the yearn- 
ing there? Or does it quicken a dull and weary 
brain? For it is this, we maintain, and not any 
pedantic matter of mere form, which constitutes the 
criterion between really classical and merely curious 
or entertaining music. Those are the classical works 
which inspire us, and continue to inspire us; and if 
they are preeminently found in such forms as the 
Symphony, &c., it is because creative genius is in- 
stinctively organic in its every process; and it is 
truer to say that the form results from the inspiration, 
than that the inspiration is poured into the form. 
Shakspeare, while charged with violating all “ the 
unities,” is the most perfect of all play-wrights in 
respect to the real, vital, organic unity of form in 
every work. 

The Leonora overture was of course refreshing ;— 
whether so to the majority of that audience we cannot 
say. There is actually no overture more edifying to 
one who truly feels it.—The ‘“ Erl-King ” piece, be- 
ing but the transcription of a song, is more in place 
in an Afternoon Concert.—Lindpaintner’s noisy and 
clever battle overture, built upon ‘“‘God save the 
Queen ”’ (which the programmes still persist in call- 
ing ‘“‘ America,” upon the authority of some catch- 
penny psalm-book), also appeals chiefly to “the 
groundlings ” and the promenaders. 

But how did charming little Miss Teresa play 
the difficult and classical “Cappriccio,” and play for 
the first time with orchestra? Marvellously well for 
a child, but less well than with the more familiar 
tasks before her. For she ts human, and with how 
much soever genius, subject to the laws of child- 
humanity. The full conception of such music must 
be beyond her ; and in the execution she seemed to 
labor more than usual, lacking sustained force for 
the whole. But she kept good time, and brought 
out the most of it clearly, firmly, and even gracefully. 
Indeed, whether from the excitement of the new and 
formidable position, or in consequence of the concert 
she had already given a few hours before, there were 
symptoms of fatigue in all her pieces. The presen- 
tation of a medal, in the name of the Orchestra, 
though well deserved, was not the least un-Philhar- 
monic feature of the “ enterprise.”’ 

Mrs. Forp, the singer of the evening, has a good, 
warm, telling voice, with some skill and naturalness 
of delivery, but not free from the faults so fashionable 
among our young singers trained here in the (can it 
be the true) Italian school ; such as excess of porta- 
mento, failing to attack a note fairly and sqnarely, 





Next Saturday it is Mr. Zerrahn’s intention, we 
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believe, to give us Beethoven’s 4th Symphony, and 
we may hope a return to the more classical style of 
programme. : 


MENDELSsoHN QuinTETTE CLUuB.— The fifth 
Chamber Concert (Jan. 15), offered this programme : 
1. Quartet in D, op. 44, No. 1..........008. Mendelssohn 
Molto ailegro—Minuetto un poco allegretto—Andante 
espressivo con moto—Presto con brio. 

2. Song, ‘Se m’ abbandoni”’ .. ............. Mercadante 

Mrs. J S Cary. 
8. La Petite Mendiante, Scene chantante, for Clarinet. 
Bsermann 
Thomas Ryan. 

4. Presto, from the Quartet in G............... Mavseder 
5. Canzonetta: “Quando miro”. .............-.- Mozart 
Mrs. J S, Cary. 

6. Quintet. in @ minor, No. 3..........ceeeeeeees Mozart 
Allegro—Minuetto allegretto—Adagio ma non troppo— 
Adagio and allegro. 

The Quartet and the Quintet are among the choi" 
cest and most welcome specimens of the two masters, 
and scarcely suffered in the rendering. Familiarity 
cannot spoil them. The Presto from Mayseder’s 
Quartet isa very lively, brilliant movement, and, 
though not achieved without some scrambling of the 
instruments, exhilarated the audience greatly. Mr. 
Ryan’s clarinet piece, in dramatic ballad style, was 
acceptable. There was much to be pleased with in 
the singing of Mrs. Cary. Her sweet, somewhat 
veiled contralto was delivered evenly and smoothly, 
and there -vas the charm of natural expression in 


her rendering of the two airs. 


OrcnestraL Uniton.—There was no concert last 
Wednesday Afternoon, owing to other engagements 
of the Music Hall. On the preceding Wednesday 
Spohr’s “ Historical” Symphony was repeated, 
without essentially modifying our impression of it. 
It was listened to with interest, and certainly receiv- 
ed as fair treatment as an orchestra of that size would 
allow. The other pieces were: Adam’s light and 
pretty overture, so often heard in theatres, to Le Roi 
d’Ivetot ; a fine Strauss waltz, as usual; a rather 
serious and over-long Concertino for the trumpet, 
skillfully played by Mr. Junius Ercupere ; the 
Finale from Der Freischiitz, a very good transcrip- 
tion, (for the third time); anda Galop by Bach,— 
not the great old master, but some modern fast man 
of the name, with whom “time gallops withal.” 

For next Wednesday. the Orchestral Union pro- 
mise a “Grand Fantasia from Gounod’s Faust,” a 
Strauss waltz, and a Duetto arranged from Marsch- 
ner’s opera “Hans Heiling.”” What for Symphony 
is not stated. Perhaps a phenomenon. But it were 
well to rememher that there area goodly number 
who go always for the Symphony. 





We have had the pleasure of listening in private, 
this week, to some piano-forte performances from 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, &c., by Miss Exiaa 
JOSSELYN, a young lady of this State, who has just 
returned from three years and a half of musical 
studies in Germany, partly at Weimar, but mostly 
at the Conservatorium in Leipzig. She has the true 
Leipzig touch and style of playing, and her interpreta- 
tions are marked by intelligence and good taste. The 
teachings of Moscheles, Reinecke, &c, have not been 
thrown away on her. We believe it is her intention 
to remain in Boston and devote herself to teaching, 
for which she is amply qualified. We also hope ere 
long to hear her in a Chamber Concert, perhaps 
even in a Philharmonic Concert. 


Miss Teresa CARRENO was to have her final 
“ farewell ’’ concert at the Music Hall last evening, 
and play again with orchestra. Also, for the first 
time “the Sonata Pathetique; by the immortal Beet- 
hoven, universally acknowledged as the best of this 
great master’s piano-forte Sonatas,” as the announce: 
ment humorously asserts, and will be equally read 





to say as much of twenty others the first time that 
she plays them. 


We had the pleasure, a couple of weeks since, of 
listening to a portion of a concert, given in Lyceum 
Hall, Cambridge, by the two musical clubs of stu- 
dents, the Pierian Sodality and Harvard Glee Club. 
The singing, by fresh, well balanced voices, consist- 
ed of part-songs by Abt, Weber, Boildieu, &c., and 
was very creditable. The “ Pierians,” for many 
years, at least in our day, a sweetish serenading 
combination of mere flutes almost, has developed 
There 
were some four violins, a ’cello, two double basses, 
flutes, clarinets, trombone, &e., by which a couple of 
smaller overtures, the “ Turkish March ” of Beet- 
hoven (this latter rather slow) were rendered with 
considerable spirit and precision. The first Jesson to 
be learned is that of perfect tune, or unity of pitch. 
But the aspiration speaks well. 


into the rudimental stave of a fair orchestra. 








Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Jan. 26.—The most recent musical 
event was the second Quartet soirée of Messrs. Mason 
and Thomas, on the evening of January 20th. The 
programme, not so effectively arranged as usual, 
comprised Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, for stringed 
instruments, Opus 9, No. 1 ; Schumann’s Trio in D 
minor, opus 63, (piano, violin, and violoncello) ; and 
Schubert’s posthumous D minor Quartet. May be 
the mood was too monotonously minor. Schubert’s 
Trio, containing the tolerably well known “ Song of 
Death,” with variations on the air, seemed naturally 
enough, on account of its comparative familiarity, to 
be best appreciated by the audience, which was 
larger and more mixed than usual ; we most enjoyed 
Schumann’s deeply poetic creation. 


The Philharmonic Society is at present rehearsing 
Schumann’s fine Symphony in B flat, a concert 
overture by Rubinstein, and the Tannhduser overture, 
for the next concert, which will take place January 
31st. The beautiful Scherzo, so full of humor and 
originality, and the elegant and grandiose finale, are 
our favorite movements in Schumann’s Symphony ; 
but the Trio of the Scherzo, with its peculiar rhythm, 
has not yet been brought out by the leader (E1srExp), 
and, consequently the orchestra, as clearly as we 
could desire. We cannot admire Rubinstein’s con- 
cert overture, though it may be a good enough open- 
ing “flourish of trumpets,” or would do for & regal 
dinner music. It is nicely instrumentated, but that 


does not atone for a deficiency of inspiration. The 
Tannhiuser overture is always effective; the 


Venus-berg motive, in one sense so trivial, struck us 
the other day as the clearest expression of materiali- 
ty in music we could think of at the time. 


Anschiitz’s company having left for Philadelphia, 
and Grau’s singers being all more or less indisposed 
or absent, musical New York is obliged to exist pro. 
tem. sans opéra. 

At the Liederkranz concert of January 6, Gade’s 
cantata “ Comala,” was sung, also a chorus by 
Palestrina, &c.;—altogether a better programme than 
that of the first concert; we were not present, but 
heard that the execution was rather—slow. ‘“ Co- 
mala,” being, though dreamy and poetic, rather mo- 
notonous in coloring, like the Ossianic poems from 
which the text is taken, requires much life and spirit 
in the rendering to make it effective with those who 
do not know it “on the book,” as the children say. 

Of miscellaneous concerts we have had but few 
lately, and those principally of the “ prodigy” order 
—little Carreno, Master Pape, the Bretro 
children, have been the envy and admiration of less 





- : 
gifted youngsters this winter; to us such displays 
area bore, and worse than a simple bore—a very 
much to be deplored bore, musically and humanly 


speaking. I 





New Yor«, Jan. 27.—Lorini, Guerrabella, Kel- 
logg, Cordier, Morensi, Brignoli, Maccaferri, 
Amodio, Susini, and the goat! “To Let. Apply 
to J. Grau” might be appropriately labelled on the 
back of any one of them. Grau has seceded, and 
Irving Place is desolate and deserted. At first the 
sanitary condition of the troupe compelled a suspen- 
sion. Dr. Carnochan vouched for the ‘ indisposi- 
tion” of Signor Brignoli, and “ V. Lorini” filed 
her own exemption from a similar cause. Manager 
Grau, unable to endure the anguish consequent upon 
such a succession of dire disasters, took to his room, 
and has not since been heard from. The temporary 
cessation of the opera was looked upon by many as 
ominous. Outsiders could not understand why the 
sickness of Brignoli and Lorini effected the discon- 
tinuance of the performances, with a company of 
nine or ten artists of good reputation and ability 
still in health and spirits! The promises of a re- 
sumption were rays of hope that have at last disap- 
peared. The present prospect is gloomy. ‘The sus- 
pension bids fair to be a permanent one from a 
monetary rather than sanitary cause. It did’nt pay, 
and so Grau dropped it. O, most sapient Grau! 
All that is wanted now, is some Government con- 
tractor to take hold of -the opera. Then our crowds 
of artists in the city and some enterprising individual 
of experience would be able to make his reputation 
and his fortune. To lose both Grau and Anschiitz 
at the same time is unfortunate. Max Maretzck 
returns in March, and, if musical people can live on 
“the ghost” and Tom Thumb until then, it is all 
right. New York must have some excitement, and 
especially when there is no opera. 

Mason and Tuomas gave their second soirée on 
Tuesday evening last. The programme included a 
Trio in C minor, by Beethoven, one in D minor, hy 
Schumann, and a Quartet in D minor, by Schubert, 
performed by Messrs. Mason, Thomas, Mosenthal, 
Matzka and Bergner. There seems to be a perfect 
deluge of youthful prodigies now-a-days. Hardly 
are Teresa Careno and Willie Pape launched into 
the masical arena, ere we have the introduction of a 
wonderfnl trio under the title of the “ Bretro 
Brothers,” Emil Bernard and Richard, three curly- 
haired, rosy-cheeked boys. Emil and Bernard are 
violinists, the one eleven, the other nine years of 
age; and little Richard is 1 most successful perform- 
er on a cornet a piston, as large, almost, as himself. 
Where he gets his air from, is a query that has ex- 
cited much wonder and concern. The merits of 
these little boys are certainly great. Taking into 
consideration their extreme youthfalness, their per- 
formance is certainly very wonderful, althongh to 
praise it as perfect or unequalled, would be above the 
limit of honest criticism. Two concerts have heen 
given at Dodworth Hall, but unfortunately in inclem- 
ent weather. A third will be given soon at Irving 
Hall. 

J. M. V. Buscn, the composer of a Stabat Mater, 
the performance of which was lately attempted here, 
but which failed for want of funds, the orchestra and 
artists demanding their pay in advance, has entered 
the order of St. Francis. 

In my last letter I omitted a matter of a very 


pleasant nature—the annual dinner of the choir- 
boys of old Trinity. The affair came off with great 
eclat at one of our down-town restaurants, and was 
a most enjoyable occasion. Dr. Cutler, the accomp- 
lished organist and musical director of Trinity, the 
host of the evening, presided, supported by Bishop 
Southgate, Rev. Drs. Dix, Vinton and Ogilvie, and 
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a number of prominent organists and singers. After 
doing justice to the bountiful repast provided, the 
cloth was removed and a number of witty, happy 
speeches were made, and the choir-boys sang some 
fine selections. The affair closed with the presenta- 
tion to Dr. Dix, the newly elected rector of Trinity, 
of a photographic album containing the cartes de 
visite of all the choir-boys. The occasion was a 
very happy one and will be long remembered by its 
participants. 

A cancert was given on Saturday evening last, for 
the benefit of Fr. MoLLENHAUER, the blind violinist. 
Miss Stockton, Mr. Castle, Mr. Ed. Mollenhaaer 
and Mr. Eben volunteered their art, and the concert 
was an artistic and pecuniary success. 

Master Wittig Barnesmore Pare received a 
telegram from Boston, requesting his presence to 
play in company with Teresa Careno, but a later 
telegram was received countermanding it for reasons 
not yet explained. It 1s to be hoped that he will yet 
have an opportunity to receive the verdict of a Bos- 
ton audience. Those who have heard both Miss 
Careno and Master Pape feel confident that the _per- 
formance of the latter is deserving of a most un- 
qualified approval. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society 
will take place on Saturday evening at Irving Hall. 
The following orchestral pieces will be performed :— 
Schumann’s Symphony, Ne. 1; Concert Overture 
by Rubinstein; Overture to “ Tannhiuser,” by 
Wagner, and Beethoven’s Concerto in G for the 
piano. The soloists will be E. PERRiNG, tenor, and 
S. B. Mixx, piano. 

Mrs. J. E. Thomas gives her annual concert this 
evening at Irving Hall, assisted by Mr Wm. Castle, 
tenor, S. C. Campbell, baritone, and S. B. Mills, 
pianist. 

As I close this, I learn that there will be, positively, 
two or three nights of opera by the Grau troupe, 
before they leave for your city, commencing on 
Monday evening next with Martha, and giving pro- 
bably on other evenings Z Vespri Siciliani and Don 
Nous verrons.— T. W. M. 


Giovanni. 


PHILapDELputa, Jan. 24.—Never before, in this 
city, did an opera draw a !arger audience than the 
one assembled in the Academy of Music last Mon- 
day night. Fully an hour before the doors were 
opened, crowds gathered in front of the various side 
entrances and, at seven o’clock, the surging to and 
fro of the hundreds who were all intent on having 
the best seats was frightful. A steady stream of 
humanity kept pouring in, until every seat and every 
inch of standing room was occupied. 

The sight was a beautiful one. To none, however, 
was it so pleasing as to those enthusiasts, who, be- 
sides enjoying the music, rejoiced at the homage 
paid to a great master. 

The opera was “ Fidelio.” The perfect perform- 
ance of the three overtures, the careful orchestral 
accompaniments, the superb acting and singing of 
Madame JoHaNNSEN (perhaps the greatest lyric 
actress that ever trod the boards of the Academy), 
the excellent manner in which the roles of Flores- 
tan, Rocco and Marcellina were sustained by Messrs. 
Lorri and Wernticu and Madame Rotter: these 
were the main features of a representation in which 
every detail was perfectly executed [!?]. Principals 
and assistants were all up in their parts. 

The quartet in the first act was encored. The ap- 
plause that followed each overture and the salient 
points of the opera, was most enthusiastic and when, 
at the close, Madame Johannsen and Mr. Lotti were 
called before the curtain, they were received with 
cheers. That evening’s performance marked an 
epoch in the musical-history of Philadelphia. 

On the following night, the “Magic Flute” was 
given to nearly as large a house. _It it, indeed, piti- 
able that Mozart’s music is wedded to so ridiculous 
a libretto. Never were rich pearls strung on so poor 
a thread.|?] 





If the property-man at the German. Opera troupe 
is not very careless, he has obtained his knowledge of 
history from some unusual source. It was amusing 
to find that the Egyptian priests of the Magic Flute 
period lived in houses with Gothic interiors. How 
they came to decorate the walls of their saloons with 
full-length pictures of crasaders is not so clear. 

The first opera, of the second series of six, was 
Lortzing’s “ Der Wildschiitz’’; the second, Boiel- 
dieu’s ‘Jean de Paris,” following each other so 
rapidly that one is almost ‘fatigued with admira- 
tion.” 

Thursday evening, the chorus, artists and orches- 
tra gave a concert at the Musical Fund Hall, on 
which eccasion Mr. WoLFsouy assisted them. The 
following programme was performed most credit- 
ably. 


Part I. 

1. Symphony, No. 4—The Consecration of Sounds. 
L. Spohr 
2. Song—The Standard Bearer.......... ..Lindpaintner 
Mr. Harman. 

3. Fantasia—Appasionata, for Violin........ Vieuxtemps 
4. Overture—The Siege of Corinth.............. Rossini 

Part Tl. * 


1. Fantasie for Fiano—Solos, Choruses.L. Van Beethoven 
Carl Wolfssohn, 
And the Chorus and Orchestra of the German 


pera, 
2. Duetto for Flute and French Horn—L’Eclaire. . Halevy 
Messrs. Rietzel and Prahl. ~ 


8. March and Chorus—*‘ Tannhiuser.”’......R. Wagner 
Orchestra. 
I have, also, to notice Messrs. Cross and 


JARVI8's second soirée. The programme was an 
unusually rich one, and the performance of the dif- 
ferent parts of it deserved the bounteous applause of 
which the large audience was so lavish. 

Part I. 


Grand Quintet, in F4, Op. 16......... aseaccueane Beethoven 
For Piano, Hauthois, Clarinette, Bassoon and Horn. 
Mesers. Cross, Kellner, Stoll, Muller, and Plagemann. 


Part IT. 
Solo Basso. Per questa bella mano.............++ Mozart 
Violoncello Obligato. 
Messrs, A. R. Taylor and C. Schmitz. 


Solo Piano—A. Barearolle, B. Polonaise in E. (Tran- 
eeribed By Hewseltd............0..ccerccrcccceces Weber 
Chas. H. Jarvis. 
Andante and Variations .......-.ccceccccceces Schubert 


Messra. Gaertner, Greim, Cross and Schmitz. 


Polonaise in C, for Piano and Violoncello. .,....... Chopin 
Messrs Jarvis and Schmitz. 
Grand Duo, for Two Pianos—Norma............ Thalberg 
Messrs. Jarvis and Crose. 
Part ITT. 
Quintetin C. Op 29, String Instruments .... Beethoven 


Messrs. Gaertner, Greim, Cross, Plagemann and Schmitz 


With the exception of occasional unpleasant 
effects on the hautbois, caused, I suppose, by some 
defect in the instrument, the concerted pieces were 
all rendered most acceptably in all their parts. Mr. 
Cross’s careful and correct performance of the Beet- 
hoven Quintet in E flat, and his fine play in the bril- 
liant dao by Thalherg, were in his usual excellent 
manner. Mr. Gaertner was in one of his best moods 
and played in the Schubert variations, and the Beet- 
hoven (op. 29) Quintet, with inspiration. 

Asa novelty, Messrs. Jarvis and Schmitz played 
Chopin’s Pelonaise in C, for piano and violoncello. 
Tt is one of the most melodious of Chopin’s compo- 
sitions and a most interesting and grateful concert- 
piece. Mr. Schmitz, though very young, is an artist 
of whom we may well be proud. To find his name 
on a concert programme, is to be assured that the 
violoncello part has been well attended to. His fine 
tone and tasteful style cause him to be a favorite in 
public, as well as in private classical concerts. 

Lastly, a word or two about Mr. Cnas. H. 
Jarvis. Since the time of “ Manrico,” who, with 
characteristic sagacity, claimed that he would yet 
rank amongst the first in the land, his progress on 
his instrument has been most remarkable. An active 
teacher as well as a hard student, obliged to instract 
his pupils as well as to improve himself, he is, 
whether ranked as such or not, one of the first 


pianists in the country. 
All that I have to add is, that Messrs. Jarvis, 
Cross and Schmitz are natives of Philadelphia. 
CHANTERELLE. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


My Joy and Treasure. Herzallerliebstes Schatzerl 
Du, German and English words. Fr. Kucken. 25 


The German title of this sparkling little gem of a 
song is literaly, ‘ Heart-all-loyed Treasure thou,” 
one of the sweet nick-names of the Suabians, in whose 
dialect the song is written. Very likely it was written 
on the banks of the Neckar, and caught the sparkles 
of that beautiful stream. 


My Mother’s Gentle Voice. Ballad. F. Buckley. 


One of the beautiful home ballads. There cannot 
be too many of them. Heartily commended. 


35 


I slept, and oh! how sweet the dream. Song. 
Albert Dawes. 


A song with a good sentiment. a “sweet dream” 
about the time when the author was a “happy, 
happy child.” 


Instrumental Music. 


Domino Galop. 


C, Coote, Jr. 


Mr. Coote has not a musical name, to be sure, but 
has made a pretty galop. It is one of that kind of 
pieces that comes easy to the fingers, and has charac- 
ter enough to interest a pupil, who is practising it. 
Recommended to teachers. 


Anna Lisle. Brinley Richards. 


Mr. Richards is considered in England one of the 
very first of their composers ; at least a London musi- 
cal paper saysso The present transeription is grace- 
fal, and in every way a fine piece. Of medium 
difficulty. 


March of the Volunteers. (To Maj. Gen. Rose- 
crans). W. Vincent Wallace. 
Wallace’s powerful hand cannot touch any theme, 
without inspiring it with vigor and brilliancy. The 


March of the Volunteers is a “live march,” and 
worthy of its composer. 


Transcribed. 


D’ Albert. 


The illustrated title page of this represents a mon- 
ster concert in the Great Exhibition Building. One or 
two of these brilliant illustrations should be in every 
bound music beok. The music is easy, and excellent 
for learners of a few months’ experience in playing. 


International Quadrille. Illustrated. 


Books. 


MENDELSSOHN’s SONGS WITHOUT Worps. 
One Volume, bound in Cloth. $3,00 


Teachers of music, who have been such for a num- 
ber of years, have noticed a gradual elevation of the 
public taste, first from little simple pieces, (good 
enough in their way) to pieces of difficult execution, 
and from them to transcriptions, and songs without 
words, less wonderful, but generally more beautiful 
than the others. Whoever plays Mendelssohn’s songs, 
will come in contact with the mind of a truly great 
man, and cannot fail to be benefitted. Every amateur 
should have a copy. 





Music By MaIL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense sang 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
aupplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies toany distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 

















